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of the method as seems to be essential to the most

important Hnd of criticism, appreciation,

First3 the critic should endeavour to convey the whole
effect of the work he is criticizing, its peculiar unique-
ness. Second, to work back and define the unique
quality of the sensibility which necessitated this expres-
sion. Third, to establish the determining causes of this
sensibility. (Here the relevant circumstances of the
writer's life have their proper place.) Fourth, to analyse
the means by which this sensibility was given expression;
in other words, to conduct a technical examination into
the style. Fifth, a still closer examination of a perfectly
characteristic passage, that is, a passage in which the
author's sensibility is completely expressed* This fifth
and final movement is really a return to the first, but
with the important difference that the relevant material
has been ordered and placed before the reader,

The various phases in this symphonic movement of
an ideal criticism may, of course, be ordered quite
differently. The historical or the ethical critic will
enlarge more on the nature of the sensibility, its value
in itself and its relation to other types of sensibility; he
will pay little or no attention to the means by which
this sensibility is expressed. He will not be a worse
critic for that, but he will be a less literary critic. On the
other hand, the critic who is unable to adjudicate
between the values of various kinds of sensibility has no
means of distinguishing between, great art and perfect
art. That judgement is essential to a true criticism, in
spite of (or rather in virtue of) the fact that it is in the
last resort an ethical judgement.

There is not much need to worry ourselves about the
function of criticism any more than we worry about the
function of poetry. Both are arts; both have to give